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was the motive of his voyage. It is most probable
that the idea of continuing his travels and going
round the world occurred to him only at this occa-
sion. We find that he suddenly turned his face to the
north-east, proposing to go to Iraq instead of taking
the route back home. We also find that he crossed the
defiles of the Arabian desert with all its ruggedness,
wilderness, dangers and difficulties. He had already
passed through the Muslim countries in the Near East
and West. But they were not mysteries to him. Egypt
and Syria were frequently visited by travellers and
merchants coming from North Africa and Andalusia,
and were the route taken by pilgrims every year.
Their societies, traditions and habits were better
known in North Africa than any other Muslim society.
But the turning towards the East can be considered in
the life of Ibn Batuta the beginning of his real adven-
tures and famous travels. He was henceforth passing
through countries which differed in climate and nature
from all those countries which he had experienced in
the first part of his voyage. He was passing through
societies he did not know, nor did he know anything
about their characteristics, although they were
Muslims. Moreover, he met societies which spoke
languages other than Arabic, the language he used till
this part of his voyage. Here becomes evident the
outstanding talents of the explorer in appreciating all
the geographical and social conditions he saw, his
precision in studying these scenes and his ability to
describe them. Here Ibn Batuta begins to learn the
Persian and the Turkish languages, the former becom-
ing his arm in his travels to the Indian societies, as the
Tartar language was an .arm to his predecessor, Marco
Polo, in his travels in Tartar countries.
The explorer turned towards the East and crossed
Najd and the Arabian desert to Iraq. He describes
these regions and their historical localities and monu-
ments and the legends connected with them which is